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WE FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 


II. Reactions to Madrid’s 
“New Look” 


This is the second of a series of three articles written 
for Iberica by Jean Creach, correspondent of Le Monde 
who was recently expelled from Spain. 


FOR Spain, 1953 has been marked by three great 
events: the death of Stalin, the signing of the 
Concordat with the Vatican, and the signing of the 
pacts with the United States. Stalin’s death was at 
once considered by Franco as the beginning of a new 
stage in world politics. Certain confidential statements 
made to me by Spaniards of high military rank even 
made me wonder if Franco did not regard it as the 
prelude to an overall easing of tension and the weaken- 
ing of his own power as an anti-communist dictator. 
In any case, it was just after this event that he hastened 
to conclude the two most important treaties in the 
history of modern Spain: on August 27th, 1953, the 
Concordat with the Vatican; on September 26th, the 
military and economic pacts with the United States. 
These two treaties have changed categorically the pros- 
pects of the traditional Spanish policy: Spain has left 
the ground of neutrality where she was strictly bound 
since the defeat of Napoleon on her territory in 1812, 
and moreover since the loss of Cuba and the Philippines 
in 1898. Whether this new policy will be successful or 
not is another question; the fact remains that these 
two agreements have modified the whole pattern of 
Spanish behavior towards the West, inaugurating theo- 
retically an era of active cooperation. The success of 
this new policy will depend on the desire of the Spanish 
people to follow it. A question of considerable impor- 
tance for the western powers is thus to know whether 
the Spanish nation accepts the new policy of Madrid. 
To attempt to appreciate realistically the degree of this 
adherence or rejection, one must rid one’s spirit of 
every sort of prejudice and ideological parti-pris. 


The Cortes "Ratifies" 


The legislative power of the Spanish government is 
embodied in the “Cortés.” But, of this ancient institu- 
tion which for centuries, under all regimes, endeavored 
to defend the “fueros,” the elementary liberties of the 
Spanish people, there remains onlv an assemblage of 
300 people; these “procuradores” are not freely elected. 
One part is directly appointed by General Franco, an- 
other by the municipalities and constituent bodies—the 
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Church, the Army, another by the official syndicates. 
Thus the “Cortés” reflects the franquist regime’s own 
image and not that of the Spanish people. 


On the 26th of last October, I attended the “rati- 
fication” of the Concordat by the Cortes. As soon as 
the deputies were seated on their benches, the Chair- 
man of the Assembly, Mr. Esteban Bilbao, rose and 
made a lengthy speech in praise of Franco and his 
Vatican policy. Mr. Bilbao was listened to politely. At 
his right and left the Ministers were seated in their 
armchairs with high blue backs. The Minister of Labor, 
José Antonio Giron, was absent from his. While Mr. 
Bilbao was talking to the tribunal, Giron was talking in 
the corridors, surrounded by ardent syndicalists. Half an 
hour went by; then someone moved in the furthest 
blue arm-chair. It was Carrero Blanco, Minister of the 
Chair of Counsel and the confidential advisor of the 
Caudillo. He scratched a few words on a scrap of paper, 
summoned an usher and handed it to him. A minute 
later the usher returned with Giron, who stalked over 
the legs of his colleagues to get to his own chair, where 
he stretched himself out rather than sat down. His 
elbows on his knees, his head crushed in the hollow of 
one hand, he assumed a mask of ill-humor and bore- 
dom. For several days, some of us in Madrid had known 
that Giron was extremely displeased about the Con- 
cordat; he went around everywhere saying that with 
this treaty Franco had given back to the Catholic 
Church part of the sovereignty of the Spanish state. 
Now, in the midst of the Cortes, in full view of all the 
high-ranking personnel of the regime, he, who had 
always been a falangist, had just displayed his dis- 
approval of the Concordat and of General Franco. 


If Carrero Blanco had summoned him it was so that 
he would come and listen to the “message” that Franco 
sent to the Cortes to explain this treaty. Esteban Bilbao 
read this message as soon as he had finished his own 
speech. When he finished there was prolonged ap- 
plause; Giron, lightly tapping his palm with his finger- 
tips, tried to confirm his disapproval. The applause was 
still resounding when Mr. Bilbao was seen stretching 
out his arms to still the tempest, waving his hand 
paternally in the direction of several deputies who were 
holding papers in their raised hands as if they had 
something to say—perhaps a reservation to make. Mr. 
Bilbao was smiling complacently. He opened his mouth 
and said simply this, “This applause is the proof to 
me that you have just approved by acclamation the 
Concordat which has been signed between the Holy 
See and the Spanish government.” 








A few weeks later, the same ceremony permitted the 
assertion to be made that the pacts with America had 
been approved by the Cortes. In the first case just as 
in the second, no other contact had been made with 
Spanish opinion to make sure of its adherence, and the 
Assembly theoretically charged with representing it had 
not even been authorized to debate the issue. 


Until July 22nd, 1953, two months before the sign- 
ing of the pacts between Washington and Madrid— 
and the negotiations had been going on for two years— 
only three ministers knew of their evolution and their 
content. All the rest of the government was ignorant of 
them until this date; most of the officials even doubted 
that the pacts had ever been signed, so threatening did 
they seem to the inner stability of the regime. Until the 
day of the signing of the pacts, the 26th of September, 
no Spanish business man, no industrialist, no econo- 
mist, was asked to give his advice, directly or indirect- 
ly, on the direction that should be given in negotiating 
the economic pact. The principal negotiator, Mr. 
Arburua, Minister of Commerce, who is also the di- 
rector of an important bank in Madrid, had kept the 
secret and its eventual advantages entirely for himself 
and his two assistants. 


Today, in every social echelon, in every echelon of 
national responsibility, the Spaniard says to himself, 
“They presented us with a fait accompli. There was 
something to hide from us.” The opinion of the most 
liberal Spaniards on the Peninsula is the same; it is 
one with that of Spanish businessmen, whether fran- 
quist or not. “If Franco does not tell everything that 
was decided between him and Eisenhower,” one of 
these individuals assured me, “Spanish opinion will have 


become anti-American within six months.” These words . 


were spoken to me last October. Now it is February— 
and Franco has still revealed nothing. 


Just before the signing in July, the American am- 
bassador, Mr. James Dunn, had succeeded in creating, 
thanks to his tact, his friendliness, and his numerous 
trips around Spain, an atmosphere of confidence to- 
wards the United States. Today, the hopes of July have 
turned to disenchantment, the sensible people have be- 
come distrustful, the distrustful ones have become hostile, 
except, and this is important, in the army. 


Falange Fears Democracy 


In the ranks of the Falange, the reaction to the pacts 
is purely and simply negative. Composed now of talent- 
less profiteers, it is aware that in the real world it is 
a sort of prehistoric animal, it fears that the turning 
of Spain ‘toward the West will stir up the air of her 
inner politics, that its members will discover their 
mediocrity and incompetence through international con- 
tacts; in a word, it foresees that the impact with Ameri- 
can democracy will be to its detriment. On the night of 
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the 25th of September—the pacts were to be signed 
the following day—a journalist assured the Minister of 
Information, Mr. Salgado, that the American ambas- 
sador had himself, a few hours earlier, announced the 
imminent signing of the pacts. 


“The Ambassador of the United States doesn’t know 
what he’s talking about,” replied the Minister of In- 
formation. 


This same “refusal to know” was confirmed by two 
other highly placed Falangists in their refusal to see. 
On the 26th of September, the two highest-ranking 
Spanish officials responsible for notifying their country 
that the gravest event in her current history had just 
taken place, the Director of the Press and the Director 
of the official information agency EFE, were, one in 
the faraway province of Asturia at Oviedo, the other 
in London. 


Church's Disapproval of Pacts 


As for the Church of Spain, except for a few high 
prelates who are endeavoring to make their clergy 
understand the meaning of the pacts with America, 
the reaction of the majority of its members found ex- 
pression in these lines of Cardinal Segura, Archbishop 
of Seville. On December 3rd, in the parochial bulletin 
of his diocese, he wrote, “The Church, which for so 
many centuries has been able to preserve the Catholic 
unity of Spain, cannot, for petty temporal reasons, such 
as a few dollar payments, change he manner of being, 
admit prejudice to her beliefs, permit her children in 
be corrupted.” Today such an opinion is not the opinion 
of Cardinal Segura alone, but of the majority of parishes 
—in Castile as well as in Aragon, in Badajo just as in 
Pamplona. General Franco is a very religious man; the 
ideas expressed by the Church of Spain are among those 
which can awaken in him the greatest distrust of the 
United States. 


In high ecanomic circles, some people believe in the 
“miracle of the dollar” and hope for important in- 
vestments in Spain. One finds them particularly in 
Catalonian industry, which Mr. Williams, the head of 
the American economic mission, personally inspected 
at the end of December, thus provoking the discontent 
of the Spanish government. But most of the great 
Spanish proprietors, and those who are experienced in 
international affairs, consider that “compared to the 
United States, Spain is a lightweight.” They fear that 
a tightening of economic ties will tend to make their 
country an American satellite and that Madrid should 
not accept all the external consequences of the Ameri- 
can policy without being able to discuss them. 

The workers, on their side, show two tendencies: 
some look on the pacts as a “betrayal of the Spanish 
people by America,” the others as “a betrayal of Spain 
by Franco, who has sold his country to America.” The 
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packages of sugar and condensed milk which the 
United States sent to Spain at Christmas time for the 
Spanish people were received more with reservations 
than with gratitude. “The Americans,” says the man in 
the street, “want to buy our sympathy.” Which proves 
that it is a delicate mater for a rich foreign country 


to give aid to a people as poor and proud as the 
Spanish. 


Army Approves 


This negative balance sheet is compensated for to 
a certain extent by the reactions in military circles. As 
far as the army is concerned, the Spanish-American 
pacts have achieved the objectives which it considers 
essential: by assuring the restoration of Spanish forces 
without menacing the prestige and sovereignty of Spain. 
The first deliveries of modern planes and tanks, an- 
nounced for the end of February 1954, seem to the 
whole body of Spanish generals to be a guarantee that 
the 141 million dollars promised for this year will be in 
their grasp within this time. Moreover, the idea is gain- 
ing ground in these same circles—rightly or wrongly— 
that the United States will gradually raise Spain to 
the same armament level as the other western nations. 
In the entourage of the Caudillo, one sometimes even 
hears the hypothesis expressed that “the Spanish army 
is the only alternative to a military renaissance in Ger- 
many.” The direct promises exchanged between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and General Franco relating to the 
eventual placing of seven Spanish divisions in the Alps, 
are either unknown by the Army or else they leave it 
indifferent. As a whole, it hopes for only one thing: to 
fight communism, provided it has the means. The con- 
ditions on which Spanish bases are to be shared with 
the United States—these bases remaining under Spanish 
command and under the Spanish flag—seem satisfactory 
to them. The risks inherent in the transformation of 
certain air bases into atomic bases seem acceptable to 
them on condition that these bases and the Spanish 
periphery can be defended against Soviet attack. The 
United States has promised that this defense would be 
assured. In short, the risks of cooperation with America 
in a crusade against the USSR are weighed and ac- 
cepted by Spanish military circles. As for the possibili- 
ty of a modification, through contact with the United 
States, of internal structures and ways of life in Spain, 
as for the risks of economic troubles, these same circles 
stick to official verities and, according to what one of 
their most notorious representatives said, ““We have 
complete confidence in General Franco.” 


One should not forget that this attitude of the army 
is recent: until the signing of the pacts, the Minister 
of the Army himself, General Mufioz Grande, was 
considered by Spanish officers as a symbol of the op- 
position to the American alliance. It was despite him 
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and despite his military friends that Franco, during 
the two years of negotiations, ceaselessly kept their ob- 
jective in view: to assure at the least expense the mili- 
tary reequipment and part of the economic reequip- 
ment of Spain. Today, its pride satisfied, the army once 
again supports the new franquist policy. But the slight- 
est blunder on the part of the United States will con- 
demn this policy in its eyes. Although the Spanish 
economy has the greatest need for dollars the regime 
itself prefers to do without them rather than accept 
conditions other than its own. The failure of Mr. 
Williams’ economic mission is the proof of it today. 
Spain is desperately nationalistic; the slight increase of 
American personnel in Spain which followed the sign- 
ing of the pacts was enough to create a noticeable re- 
action of Spanish opinion against the United States. 
All the western diplomats in Madrid are in agreement 
on this point. Franco, on the other hand, distrusts the 
ambitions and greed of his entourage; to coordinate the 
economic aid, he did not name an economist from 
among the “disinterested” supporters who offered him 
their abilities and plans, but a playwright, Jimenez 
Arnau, who is known simply for his good sense and 
honesty. 


Franco has signed. The Spanish people—not yet. 





Franco Invited to Egypt by Arab League 


Cairo, Jan. 26: General Franco has been invited 
to make a visit to Cairo, as guest of the Arab League. 
Madrid sources inform us that the General has de- 
cided to postpone this trip until a more opportune time 
in the future. 








LABOR IN FRANCO SPAIN 


lene recent strikes in the factories of the Basque city 

of Bilbao have served to emphasize once again the 
oppressed state of the workers of Franco Spain. They 
have been the largest losers by the twenty-year old 
tyranny of the Caudillo, and they will continue to lose 
so long as it remains in control of the destinies of that 
unhappy country. 

The organized labor movement of Spain was de- 
stroyed by the Franco regime. The trade unions had 
been the chief supporters of the Republic during the 
two and a half years of Civil War, and had played 
an honorable and militant role in the defense of Spanish 
Democracy. Divided as they were between the pre- 
dominantly socialist Uniédn General de Trabajadores 
and the anarchosyndicalist Confederacién Nacional del 
Trabajo, the organized workers rallied around the 
cause of the Republic and went down fighting when 
the forces of international Fascism overcame the Re- 
public’s valiant forces. 

Under Franco the labor problem is the province of 
the country’s fascist party, the Falange. The Dele- 
gacion Nacional de Sindicatos, which controls the so- 
called “trade unions” of Franco Spain is officially a 
dependency of the Falange party, as its name implies. 


Hierarchal Structure of Syndicates 


The “sindicatos” or trade unions are organized on 
industrial lines, and there are twenty-three of them. In 
line with the Falange’s corporate state philosophy both 
employers and workers belong to these sindicatos, and 
they officially oversee all relations between workers 
and employers. However, the employers play a relative- 
ly limited role in the sindicatos, since for the most part 
they are not on friendly terms with the Falange, and 
in any case do not wish to give too much encourage- 
ment to the sindicatos which many of them fear might 
one day be converted into a machine which could be 
used against them. 

Every worker in Spain must pay a certain part of his 
wage to the sindicatos, though most of the workers 
play little or no part in the day-to-day life of these 
organizations. Although there has been some extension 
of workers’ participation in the sindicatos in recent 
years, the rank and file worker still has little to say 
about how these organizations are run. 

The control of the sindicatos is from the top down. 
The titular head of the sindicato organization, the 
Delegado Nacional de Sindicatos, is named by Franco 
himself—in his capacity as Caudillo or leader of the 
Falange—on the recommendation of the Secretary 
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General of the Falange Party. The heads of each of 
the twenty-three sindicatos are named by the Delegado 
Nacional. On a provincial level the local head of the 
sindicatos—known as the Delegado Provincial—is also 
named by the Delegado Nacional, as is the Provincial 
Secretary of the organization. 

Since both workers and employers belong to the 
sindicatos, they are organized on parallel lines, with 
each sindicato having a “Social” or workers’ side and 
an “Economic” or employers’ section. In each national 
sindicato there is a National Chief of the Social Side 
and a National Chief of the Economic Side, each of 
whom is chosen indirectly by the workers’ and employ- 
ers’ sections of the organization. 

However, in the national sindicatos as in the whole 
structure the key personnel are chosen by the Falangista 
chiefs. Each sindicato has a National Chief, named by 
the Delegado Nacional de Sindicatos. On a provincial 
level, although the Provincial Chief of each sindicato 
is chosen indirectly by the workers’ and employers’ 
representatives, the real executive officer, and the pro- 
vincial secretary, is named from above. 

Thus the sindicato structure of Franco Spain has 
little resemblance to democratic trade unionism. The 
only direct participation which the workers have in the 
whole procedure is in the election of so-called “enlaces 
sindicales.” These individuals, who are supposed to 
be the “liaison” between the workers in the individual 
factories and workshops and the sindicato system, are 
elected from time to time by the workers in their 
places of labor. However, their selection is usually 
carefully supervised by sindicato officials, and the pro- 
vincial sindicato delegate has the power at any time 
to declare the ineligibility of any worker for election 
as “enlace” and to depose those “enlaces” already se- 
lected. 


Wages & Hours "Decreed" 


Naturally, under a system such as this there is little 
semblance of collective bargaining. Wages, hours and 
working conditions in Spanish industries are decreed 
by the Ministry of Labor in so-called “reglamentos” or 
regulations. In the drawing up of these both sides of 
the sindicatos are asked by the Ministry to submit their 
suggestions. However, it may be imagined that there 
is little likelihood of either side presenting any sugges- 
tions which would cause serious embarrassment to the 
authorities of the sindicato system or to the govern- 
ment. And in any case, the Ministry is free to pay at- 
tention to these suggestions or not as it sees fit. 
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Day to day grievances of the workers are also handled 
through the sindicato system. There are a species of 
courts inside of the sindicatos before which the work- 
ers and employers are both summoned to appear. In 
all fairness it must be said that these courts tend more 
often than not to side with the individual workers 
when they present a grievance, although the attitude 
of the tribunal will sometimes depend on the relative 
allegiance of the worker and the employer to the 
Falange. For this reason many employers do not bother 
to put in an appearance. 


These courts serve as more or less of a safety valve 
for the sindicato system. They give the workers their 
only chance to legally present their grievances, although, 
naturally, these grievances must be strictly confined 
to the individual employer, not to the system. Appeal 
from these sindicato tribunals is to government Labor 
Courts under the Ministry of Labor, where decision 


is usually rendered strictly on points of law, rather than 
social equity. 


This system has not served the workers well. The 
Franco government has followed the policy of keeping 
wages down, although its control over prices has been 
quite ineffectual. The result is that Spanish workers 
find it virtually impossible to live on the proceeds of 
an eight hour day’s work. The practice of holding more 
than one job is, therefore, so widespread that one is 
justified in calling it universal. 


Instances of this “two-job” system are found on all 
sides. For instance, in Bilbao, where there is a shortage 
of construction workers, there is a regular system where- 
by industrial workers from the city’s factories work for 
four hours additional time in the construction industry 
after their regular eight-hour day. In Valencia we 
talked with a local “enlace” who held two eight hour 


jobs, working from eight in the morning until mid- 
night. 


Even with this tremendous over-work, the laborers 
of Spain are pitiably poor. The only compensating fac- 
tor which the Franco regime has brought them is a 
social security system which provides them at least with 
the rudiments of medical care. Part of this system is oper- 
ated through the sindicatos, part of it through the 
Instituto Nacional de Prevision. 


Intimidation of Labor 


In spite of their poverty the Spanish workers find it 
hard to oppose the Franco state. Although they have 
widely practiced passive resistance by failing to par- 
ticipate actively in the sindicato system, they cannot 
go much beyond this. The system of police control 
and espionage is such that it makes any resistance to 
the Franco regime exceedingly dangerous. 

Police control has varied from time to time. From 
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the end of the Civil War in 1939 until about 1943 the 
system of terror was a very active one. Opponents or 
suspected opponents of the regime were still being taken 
out at night and shot in the local cemeteries and then 
were dumped into nameless graves. 


In the last decade this system of terror has abated. 
However, the regime still follows the system of period- 
ically rounding up people who are known to have been 
active in the trade unions during the Republic or are 
known or suspected to be participating in the resistance 
movement. These people are interrogated, some are re- 
leased within a few hours, others are held for a longer 
time and then are released, some are not freed at all. 
This last group is either sentenced quietly to terms in 
prison, or upon occasion show trials are held after 
which they are jailed or in extreme cases are even 
executed. 


Thus the worker’s lot is a hard one. There is a great 
deal of grumbling privately—the Spaniards were al- 
ways people to talk about their grievances—and there 
are occasional outbursts of indignation. Such were the 
recent strikes in Bilbao, and the strikes in March and 
April 1951 in Barcelona, Bilbao, Vitoria, Valencia and 
other centers. In most cases these movements are spon- 
taneous, with little or no previous organization. Only 
in the Basque country are the workers able to main- 
tain an underground organization which is in wide 
contact with the rank and file and is able to lead demon- 
strations and strikes against the regime. 


However, there is still wide sympathy among the 
workers for the old trade union organizations. This is 


particularly notable in Catalonia and the Basque pro- 
vinces. 


Of course, the underground workers’ organizations, 
which in most of Spain are mere skeleton organiza- 
tions, kept going by a valiant little band of idealists, 
have been greatly disconcerted by the rapprochement of 
the Franco regime and the United States. They look 
upon this move as one designed to strengthen the Fran- 
co tyranny, and they tend to be greatly disillusioned in 
the Western powers, particularly the United States and 
Britain. They remember the great aid they gave to the 
refugee Allied airmen and soldiers during World War 
Two, and wonder why they have been abandoned by 
the countries which they looked upon as Allies a decade 
ago. 

The task of maintaining the faith of these workers 
in democracy has now fallen to those liberals, socialists 
and other believers in democracy in this country and 
other western nations who still remain friends of the 
cause of Spanish liberty and social progress. It rests 
with them to maintain contact with the Spanish work- 
ers, to give them what moral and other aid they can, 
and to convince the Spanish workers once again that 
Democracy does not forget its friends and allies. 
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Mr. de Lequerica’s Plans 


Or his return to Spain, Mr. de Lequerica, the am- 

bassador from Madrid to the American govern- 
ment, paid a visit to General Franco. It is suggested 
among the Ambassador’s friends in Madrid that he must 
have insisted on offering his resignation, considering 
that since his policy had wound up with a concrete 
result—the signing of the pacts with the United States— 
the moment had come for him to retire. This intention 
to retire was already apparent to Mr. de Lequerica’s 
friends in Bilbao, when they learned that he had sent 
back some of his personal effects to Spain. At the time 
of his visit to Franco, the latter must have asked him to 
retain his post until the ministerial changes which he is 
planning,—that is, they say, until about July. Franco 
must have insisted that, to begin with, de Lequerica 
return to Washington by the 15th of January, and 
hinted that on the occasion of the said changes he pro- 
posed to reserve for him the position of President of the 
Cortes, now held by Mr. Esteban Bilbao. 


After Franco 


It is emphasized in monarchist circles in Madrid that 
in a time of serious crisis, such as the weeks following 
the death of General Franco could not fail to be, the 
presence of Mr. de Lequerica in this post would assume 
a considerable importance. They consider that the 
powerful personality of the Ambassador would permit 
him to curb the ambitions of the military at this point, 
and would facilitate the birth of a new Regime, which, 
it is insisted in the entourage of Mr. de Lequerica, 
would be a liberal monarchy. This monarchy would en- 
deavor to hold free elections in the whole of Spain, the 
communist party alone being excluded. As for the 
sovereign whom the Ambassador wishes to see placed 
at the head of this monarchy, it would be Juan Carlos 
de Bourbon, the oldest son of Don Juan de Bourbon, 
Count of Barcelona, son of Alphonzo XIII, now in 
exile in Lisbon. Juan Carlos de Bourbon is now a stu- 
dent in Saint Sebastian in the north of Spain, at the 
college of Miramar. He would be assisted by a Council 
of Regents until he came of age. 


A large number of the military are in favor of this 
solution in the event of Franco’s death; many Spaniards 
outside the franquist regime pin their hopes on Mr. de 
Lequerica. The decisions which the latter may be led 
to make in the course of the next few months will as- 
sume importance in the future evolution of Spain. 


Reports from Our Madrid Correspondent 


Electrical Crisis in Spain 


The Minister of Industry in Madrid is preparing a 
plan to increase the production of electrical energy from 
the present figure of nine million kilowatt hours to 15.5 
by 1958 and 22.5 by 1963. These figures do not repre- 
sent the true amount of electrical energy in Spain but 
merely the theoretical possibilities of production. If one 
studies the estimates made for the last ten years in Spain 
and the actual production of electricity during the same 
period, one sees that production on an average is 70% 
of the theoretical estimate. Nevertheless, industrial policy 
consists in considering that the estimates coincide with 
the reality; as a result of this optimistic viewpoint per- 
mits are given to start new industries, and the demand 
is regularly greater by 30 to 35% than the real amount 
of production. This optimism was at the root of the 
serious economic crisis which began in October 1953 
and is still growing today. 


Growth of Urban Unemployment 


Another result was that at the same time new 
industries were started in important urban centers like 
Madrid or Barcelona, the emigration from country to 
city was being encouraged by industrialists who wanted 
workmen. The result has been a growth of an urban 
proletariat which has been partly unemployed since last 
autumn, In a city like Barcelona this proletariat mostly 
came from the impoverished mountains of High Anda- 
lusia and from the region of Murcia, travelling more or 
less secretly. They live in misery in the suburbs of 
Barcelona. Unemployment is increasing; in the course 
of the last few months the Barcelona police have sent 
back 3700 people in the direction of Andalusia,—people 
who had believed, whole families of them, that they 
would find the promised land in Catalonia. 

After having given preference for twelve years to 
hydro-electrical production over the production of 
thermo-electricity, the government is attempting to re- 
verse this policy. A powerful thermo-electric station is 
beginning to function at Escatron, near Teruel in Ara- 
gon. It will burn lignite from a nearby bed. Four other 
projects will be realized in principal this very year: a 
thermo-electric station at Bilbao, one in Barcelona, ‘one 
in Cartagena and one in Alicante. These four centers 
will burn fuel-oil. Their construction depends, how- 
ever, on devises which are necessary for the purchase 
of machinery from abroad; the fuel should come for 
the most part from the already-existing distillery at 
Cartagena. 
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Censorship and the Madrid Newspaper ABC 
A 3 Round Bout 


Everybody in Madrid is wondering whether the young 
director of the newspaper ABC, Mr. Torcuato Luca de 
Tena, will get the better of the censorship imposed by 
the Minister of Information, or if the censorship, in the 
person of the Director of the Press, Mr. Juan Aparicio, 
will win out against this anti-falangist opposition. 


First Round 


Last November, Mr. Luca de Tena had won the first 
round: the Minister of Information, Mr. Arias Salgado, 
at the intervention of several ministers close to General 
Franco, had given up the idea of dismissing the monarch- 
ist director of ABC. The whole attack had been organ- 
ized by the falangist director of the press, Mr. Aparicio, 
who since then had not resigned himself to his defeat. 
During the last few days of December, he took ad- 
vantage of the fact that the order to dimiss Mr. Tor- 
cuato Luca de Tena had merely been “suspended,” and 
he requested his minister to sign it and put it into effect. 
The Minister of Information refused, pointing out that 


the suspension of the order had been decided in a 
council of ministers. 


Second Round 


At this point the indefatigable Director of the 
Press decided to take literally the powers which his 
position theoretically conferred on him, and on the 31st 
of December he signed the order himself and sent it to 
Mr. Luca de Tena. At the same time he wrote him a 
letter in which he said that he had been obliged to make 
this decision by the Minister of Information and that 
personally he was very upset at having been compelled 
to carry it out. Second round for Aparicio. 


What he did not say in his letter was that among 
the documents in which he had pretended to base his 
decision to dismiss the director of ABC were seven 
letters which he had ignored; these letters had been 
sent to his minister by seven other ministers of the 
government itself, and all of them testified in favor 
of Luca de Tena. 


On the sixth of January, the Minister of the Navy, 
Admiral Moreno, gathered together a few journalists 
in his office, as he is in the habit of doing every year 
on the occasion of the Dia de los Reyes, which is one 
of the most ancient traditional holidays in the Spanish 
calendar. Everybody first exchanged greetings, and 
then, ‘“‘Well,” said the Admiral, “what are they talking 
about in Madrid?” 


“That there isn’t enough water,” replied the journal- 
ists, ‘‘that prices are going up, that... .” 


“And the Luca de Tena affair,—how is it coming?” 
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“Aparicio has dismissed him. He will have to look for 
something to do.” 

“The Minister of Foreign Affairs,’ someone added, 
“offered him a job in Paris as correspondent for ABC, 
to replace Rocamora, who was thrown out by the 
French government.” 

“Certainly, but he didn’t accept.” 


At this point Admiral Moreno looked very relieved. 
“It’s curious,” he said, “that Aparicio behaved as he 
did. The order of suspension of Torcuato Luca de Tena 
could not be executed without the agreement of the 
Council of Ministers. Aparicio knew this perfectly 
well. The Council which is to deal with this affair will 
meet very soon. The battle isn’t over . . .” 


Admiral Moreno, Minister of the Navy, an opponent 
at the heart of the Spanish government both of the 
Falange and of the actual methods of personal dictator- 
ship, a friend of Don Juan and a convinced monarchist, 
was one of the seven ministers who had intervened to 
save Luca de Tena, and the one who had inspired the 
whole campaign in his favor. 

Two days later, at the close of the Council of Min- 
isters, Arias Salgado, the Minister of Information, met 
with the journalists as usual. It was nine o’clock in the 
evening. 


“What about the ABC affair?” a correspondent 
asked him. 


“Ah!” he replied with a pretended air of surprise. 
“The dismissal of Torcuato? You know, I have nothing 
against that young man . . . The question is coming up 
agai in the Council. As far as I’m concerned, I’d be 
delighted if he won the battle.” 

The next day, General Franco went off for eight 
days’ hunting in the region of Jaen in Andalusia. 


The third round is going on at this very moment. 





LONG LIVE THE QUEEN 


About the time that the anti-British demonstrations 
were taking place in Madrid, Seville, Granada and 
other Spanish cities, when British Consulates were being 
bombarded by oranges and other less harmless missiles, 
General Cuesta Monereo, Governor of Algeciras, made 
a visit of state to Lieutenant General Sir Gordon Mac- 
Millan, Governor of Gibraltar. 


General Cuesta Monereo’s arrival on the Rock was 
announced by a seventeen gun salute, while a British 
guard of honor stood at attention. 

Subsequently, at a party given in the General’s honor, 
Sir Gordon MacMillan, British Governor of Gibraltar, 
drank to the health of the Spanish Chief of State, 
whereupon General Cuesta Monereo made a toast, in 
English, to Her Royal Highness Elizabeth, Queen of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 








Editorial: 


DEFEAT ON TWO FRONTS 


HE eyes and ears of the world were turned toward 





Spain during the last days of January; Europe and 
America watched the series of demonstrations by 
thousands of Spanish students for the return of Gi- 
braltar, and Spain’s dangerous manoeuverings in Mo- 
rocco, with interest, speculation, even anxiety. 


The roots of these student uprisings were nurtured 
in a variety of soils, and they may be evaluated in 
various ways; one thing, however, is undeniable: their 
significance must not be minimized. 


Student intervention is a traditional feature, in Spain, 
of the initial phases of new political trends; it is a 
European tradition as well. We recall, without going 
back very far, the student uprisings that followed the 
assassination of Canalejas, or their vociferous demon- 
strations prior to the restoration of the Republic. The 
first to be imprisoned by the dictatorship of General 
Berenguer were students, and they were the first to 
take up arms in defense of the legal Republic. 

Remember, too, the manifesto written by the French 
students to Marshal Petain, which inspired the forma- 
tion of the “maquis” of the French resistance. The 
manifesto made its dauntless way from town to town, 
from province to province, and resistance groups formed 
all along the way, under the very eyes of the invaders. 
These groups were the most valiant auxiliaries of the 
allies in the liberation of France. 


And remember the active collaboration of the stu- 
dents of Prague and Warsaw, of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and many other centers of learning, in the fight 
against Nazism. In Europe today the youth in the 
universities and elsewhere are an invaluable support 
of the movement for a United Europe. No, one cannot 
minimize the importance of student intervention, any- 
where, whatever the nature of the initial impetus. 

The recent student demonstrations in Spain were 
pre-arranged and stimulated by the Falange; when the 
word was passed, the students burst out into the streets. 
committed acts of hostility towards England and created 
a situation of extreme disorder. But when it dawned 
upon them that they were not receiving official support, 
that they were being disowned and cheated, then their 
mood changed from blind obedience to open defiance. 
Then they seized the radio station and held it for 
twenty-five minutes, in a vain attempt to voice their 
grievances to the people. Then they shouted angrily in 
the streets, demanding the dismissals of the Chief of 
Police, the Minister of the Falange, the Minister of 


Information, and the head of the Falangist student 
syndicate. 
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The results of this unexpected turn of events have 
been that the directors of the Falange have lost their 
authority, and the Falange influence on the govern- 
ment is now fictitious. The Falange, in short, has re- 
ceived a mortal wound. Franco did not win the battle 
of Madrid. 

Concurrent to these events within Spain, more seri- 
ous developments were unwinding in Morocco. There 
native leaders of the Spanish Zone, likewise having 
been pre-organized and prompted, made a spectacular 
demand for the independence of Spanish Morocco from 
its subjugation to the Sultanate of all Morocco. Shouts 
and battle cries resounded in the streets of Tetuan, and 
Moroccan leaders, assembled for an official ceremony 
in the Hippodrome, presented a parchment scroll con- 
taining petitions for independence signed by many 
chiefs to the Spanish High Commissioner, General 
Garcia Valino. General Garcia Valino, who is Franco’s 
personal representative, then proceeded to deliver a 
violent attack on French policy in Morocco. 

France reacted to these inimical gestures by sending 
naval re-enforcements to her base at Mers-El-Kebir, 
and troops to French Morocco, and by transferring the 
deposed Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef to “some- 
where in the far east.” At the same time France an- 
nounced that the Moroccan dispute would be brought 
up during the Big Four Meeting in Berlin, and that 
the United States would be asked to intervene. 

A unified Morocco subject to the authority of the 
Sultan was established in 1906 in the Treaty of Al- 
geciras. Accords included in it were completed later 
in the Spanish-Moroccan Treaty of 1911, the Franco- 
German Treaties of the same year and the Franco- 
Spanish Covenant of 1912. In consequence to these 
treaties and covenants the Mcroccan empire remained 
divided in two zones of influence, Spanish and French, 
and a third international zone, Tangier, which has re- 
mained under the administration of all the countries 
that signed the Act of Algeciras: Spain, France, Eng- 
land, Russia and the United States, and most of the 
other European countries. Any agitations “directed” 
against Moroccan unity might well provoke an ex- 
tremely serious situation. 

All international relations with present day Spain are 
difficult, and American relations are of necessity deli- 
cate and complex. Many have come to the conclusion 
that these recent disturbances in Spain and Morocco 
are an indirect result of the signing of the Spanish- 
American pacts. Of this there can be no doubt; one 
cannot be blind to the facts. 

There is nothing in the nature of the pacts them- 
selves to provoke disturbances, nevertheless they have 
all occurred since the agreements were signed. Since 
that date Franco has felt more secure in his position; 
that is one point on which there is complete unanimity 
of opinion among all Spaniards,—franquists and anti- 
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franquists alike. This, however, does not mean that he 
is more secure in his position; that is another matter. 
Franco Spain had neither friends nor allies in Europe. 
The signing of the pact with the United States has not 
brought it any friends, but it has enabled Spain to as- 
sume the role of an ally of the U. S. There can be no 
doubt that this new role has given assurance to Franco, 
in raising his voice in Spain and Morocco, But neither 
the pre-arranged demonstrations in Spain nor in Mo- 


rocco have been successful. Franco lost on these two 
fronts. 





CiO URGES DULLES TO 
INTERVENE FOR ROBLES-ARANGIS 


Jacob S. Potofsky, Chairman of the CIO Interna- 
tional Committee, has written a letter to Secretary of 
State Dulles, urging him to intervene in behalf of 
Manuel Robles-Arangis, imprisoned in Spain since last 
June. 

Robles-Arangis, former president of the Catholic Na- 
tional Federation of Basque Workers, and member of 
the Cortes during the Spanish Republic, returned to 
Spain from exile in France in 1952, under the illusion 
that he would be protected by an amnesty that had 
been declared for participants of the Spanish Civil War. 
In spite of the fact that he engaged “in no activities 
warranting prosecution,” he was arrested last June, 
and has been imprisoned ever since. 

Mr. Potofsky enclosed a copy of a certificate re- 
ceived by Robles-Arangis from General Eisenhower in 
1945, expressing “the gratitude and appreciation of the 
American people for gallant service in assisting the 
escape of Allied soldiers,’ while he was in exile in 
France. 

“The CIO has consistently pressed our government to 
make representations to the Franco regime,” Mr. Potof- 
sky wrote, “urging the earliest return of elementary hu- 
man and trade union rights to the Spanish people. 

“We believe this case affords an excellent occasion 
for our government to use its good offices to right a 


shocking injustice by urging the release of Senor 
Arangis.” 





Soviet to Free Spanish P.O.W.'s 

Madrid, Jan. 29: 250 Spanish prisoners of war will 
be released soon by Russia, and handed over at Odessa. 
These prisoners were part of Franco’s Blue Division, 
which fought on the side of the Axis during the war. 


Spanish-Portuguese Conferences 

According to reports from Madrid, discussions be- 
tween Portugal and Spain of a mutual defense plan for 
the Iberian Peninsula have been recently initiated. 
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THE BIBLE IN SPAIN 


Spanish Evangelicals Stoned and Beaten 


This report is relayed to us by the United Evangelical 
Action, Washington, D.C. 


Beaten for Holding Bible Readings 


Senor Pegro Moreno, an evangelical of the town of 
Pedro Andres, province of Albacete, was ordered re- 
cently to report to the Mayor’s house, where he was 
mercilessly beaten by a Corporal of the Civil Guard in 
punishment of his having held Bible readings in his 
home. There is no Protestant chapel or pastor in this 
town, so a group of evangelicals were want to meet at 
the home of Senor Moreno for this purpose. He was 
finally released, with a warning that this beating would 
be repeated should he continue to hold Bible meetings, 
but he has courageously disregarded this. “This treat- 
ment,” says the United Evangelical report, “is common, 


in rural Spain, for those who read the Scriptures or 
follow the Gospel.” 


Vandalism in Jaen 


Last June evangelicals holding meetings in a gov- 
ernment licensed chapel in the town of Chiclana de 
Segura, province of Jaen, were repeatedly stoned. Win- 
dows of the chapel were broken and services disrupted. 
A British missionary protested to the mayor, only to be 
advised that Evangelicals were not permitted to hold 
meetings or to sing hymns. 

On July 2 a group of young men cut the light cables 
to the chapel, banged on the door, and subsequently 
barred the road to the missionaries. When asked their 
authority in doing this, the youths replied: “We do this 
in the name of Catholic Action.” 


A July 4 Celebration: 


On July 4, at night, the chapel was entered by force, 
and its entire contents, including organ, pulpit, table, 
vestuary, Bibles and hymn books were stolen. Further 
protests to the mayor have brought no reply. 


Swiss Pastor Expelled From Spain 


The Rev. Johann Aerni, pastor of the Protestant 
chapel in Archena, Murcia, has been expelled from 
Spain, following official refusal to renew his residence 
permit or to reopen his chapel. 

The Rev. Mr. Aerni, who had continued services. in 
his chapel during the Spanish Civil War, had been 
previously expelled, in 1940, for, allegedly having been 
in contact with groups loyal to the Republic. The pastor 
denied these charges. In 1951 he was permitted to re- 
enter Spain, but now, in 1954, he has been expelled 
again, with no reasons given to explain this measure. 



























IBERICA is honored to announce the publication, in the March issue, of: 


Spain on the Threshold of History 
JEAN name 


Jean Cassou, director of the Musee National D'Art Moderne in 
Paris, is one of the greatest living French writers. He is, furthermore, an 
outstanding hispanicist and authority on the various aspects of Spanish 
intellectual life. 


POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
SPANISH-AMERICAN PACTS 


by JEAN CREACH 


The third of the series of brilliant analyses of the political develop- 
ments in contemporary Spain, by the correspondent of LE MONDE who 
was recently expelled from Madrid. 


UNCENSORED 


Personal reports from our correspondents in official spheres in 
Madrid. 


THE FLIGHT TO THE CITIES 
by VICTOR ALBA 


Analysis of a sociological phenomenon of contemporary Spain. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN TODAY 


Reports from Protestant missionaries in Spain. 


Editorials Summary of News about Spain 
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